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“IX CHART B 


(CHART A) HOW YOUR BENEVOLENT DOLLAR WAS SPENT 


i. Foreign Missions = aes hed Se i a = NL Oe TD 
2. Orphanage = e = 3 99,964.00 
3, Christian and Ministe = 67,805.90 
4. Presbytery’s Home M z 59,857.00 
5. Assembly” s tlome Missions 48,446.00 
6. Synod’s Home Missions — — 28,275.90 
ne Special Donntlons to Educational Institutions not pi 


18,153.00 
16,341.00 
10,164.00 


Synod’s Treasurer (not proportionately divided) —_- 
%. Schools & Colleges paid through Synod’s ‘Treasurer 
9. Assembly" s Religious Kducation and Publication 


10 Synod's pnd Presbytery’s Religious Kdueation —___- PEate Y 27.00 
li. Assembiy's Training School a WE vane 3,072.00 
iZ. Union Theologica! Seminary (exe lusive of spec ial donations) ———— 3,592.00 
13. Bible Canse res SE eS 2,025.00 
$534,011.00 
(CHART By) DISTICEBUTION TO UINSTITUTIONS 
t. Davidson —.—- ‘~ -.18 L/3% total______$ 2,995.91 
2. Blora Macdonald —— s 1B 1 /38% total. 2,995.91 
ue. Queens-Chicora ee Sees 18 1/3% total_ 
4. Mitchell —_ = 2 meee: 17) totale 
5. Peace . jams anal % total 
6. Presbyterian Junior College og 11% 
T- thse . = __.. 6% total _ : 980.48 
8. Glade Vailey — SS Z _ 69% tot Seas 980.48 
1009 $16,341.34 


BUDGET APPORTIONMENTS AND AMOUNT INSTITUTIONS RECEIVED 
Synod’s Benevolent Budget Leen, Se tb ee $500,000.00. 
av rornoned for & Schools and Colleges, 5% “of. ‘total 42,000.00 
Collected and Distributed by Synod’s ‘Treas y 16,341.00 

(Does not include special provision for spee 


jal institutions) 


THE AMOUNT OF BENEVOLENT BUDGET THAT WENT TO EDUCATION- 
AL INSTITUTIONS IN DIFFERENT SYNODS 


Synod of Missouri z 0.0% Synod of West Virginia —-____ 9.0 
Synod 227.0 Synod of Virginia ee 
Synod LU Synod of North Carolina hed 
Synod 18.0 Synod of Texas ...-.- _ 6.9 
SEES 17.0 Synod of Tennessee 6.5 

f Oldahons i ie} Synod of Alabama —_ 6 

ot Kentucky mn FEAT Synod of Louisiana 8 
Synod of Appalachia _ 9.9 Synod of Florida Sete a= FS: 


Treasurer of Schools and College Funds, Dr. &. K. Gillespie, Box 1124, Greenshora 


This little book is not intended to sup- 
plant, but to supplement the regular 
* study book, ‘‘The Chureh And Eduea- 
tion’? by Dr. Henry H. Sweets. The study book presents in a 
masterful way the general principles and objectives of Chris- 
tian Edueation. The purpose of this little book is to give the 
Presbyterians of North Carolina some specific information con- 
cerning the history, ideals, and work of their Presbyterian 
colleges. 


We trust that these brief sketches will give you a desire 
to know more about your own institutions. You can get ful- 
ler information by writing for catalogues and literature. Bet- 
ter still, in these days of easy travel you can go and see them 
with your own eyes. The Chinese have a proverb which says that 
one seeing is worth a hundred tellings. We believe that you 
will discover that our own Presbyterian colleges are doing a 
very (listinective work in the field of Christian Education. 
They are training young men and women for Christian leader- 
ship in all the walks of life. We believe that you will also 
discover that. our own Presbyterian colleges are good places to 
send your sons and daughters and good places to invest some 
of the Lord’s money where it will yield rich dividends in life 
and service. We covet your interest, your prayers, and your 
cooperation. 


Wabrer L. LINGLE 
Davidson, N. C. 


WALTER LEE LINGLE 
President 
Davidson College 


Davidson College, a four year college for men, located 
twenty miles north of Charlotte, North Carolina, was founded 
in 1837 by Concord Presbytery. At that time Concord Pres- 
bytery covered the whole of the western half of North Caro- 
lina. A few years later Bethel Presbytery which covered the 
upper and western parts of South Carolina joined in the move- 
ment. As the years went by all the presbyteries in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida united in the 
ownership and control of the College. In more recent years 
the presbyteries of South Carolina and Georgia have with- 
drawn to build their own institution, leaving all the presby- 
teries in North Carolina, including Asheville, and all the pres- 
byteries of Florida in the joint ownership and control of the 
College. 


Rev. Robert Hall Morrison, D.D., who was at that time 
pastor of the Sugaw Creek Presbyterian Church near Char- 
lotte, took the leadership in founding Davidson College and 
became its first president. A Committee of which Dr. Mor- 
rison was Chairman formulated the following principles set- 
ting forth the ideals and objectives of the College: 


‘‘The great and leading object shall be the education of 
young men for the gospel ministry and the extending of the 
means of education more generally among all classes of the 
community. 


‘“Tts privileges shall be accessable to persons of good moral 
character of all denominations. 


‘The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament shall con- 
tain the supreme rule of control in the regulation of this insti- 
tution. 


‘‘This institution is designed to afford the competent 


means for the acquisition of an accomplished classical educa- 
tion.”’ 


On March 1, 1837, Davidson College began its career as 
an educational institution with three professors and sixty-five 
students. About twelve or fifteen of these students were can- 
didates for the ministry. The first Commencement was held 
in August of that year and the distinguished preacher, theo- 
logian, and educator, Dr. James H. Thornwell, still a very 
young man, made the address.. The original manuscript of 
that address, covering many pages, is securely stowed away 
in the Historical Foundation at Montreat. In the address Dr. 
Thornwell set forth the benefits of a Christian, cultural educa- 
tion as over against utilitarianism in education. 


It may help us trace the history of the College a little 
better if we will pause just here and give the names of all the 
presidents of Davidson with the dates of their respective ad 
ministrations : 

Rev. Robert Hall Morrison, D.D. (1836-1840) 

Rev. Samuel Williamson, D.D. (1841-1854) 

Rev. Drury Lace, D.D. (1855-1860) 

Rev. John Lycan Kirkpatrick, D.D. (1860-1866) 

Rev. George Wilson McPhail, D.D., LL.D.(1866-1871 ) 

Prof. John Rennie Blake, A.M., Chairman of Faculty 
(1871-1877) 

Rev. Andrew Dox Hepburn, D.D. LL.D. (1877-1885) 

Rev. Luther McKinnon, D.D. (1885-1888) 

Rev. John Bunyan Shearer, D.D., LL.D. (1888-1901) 

Prof. Henry Louis Smith, Ph.D., LL.D. (1901-1912: 

Prof. William Joseph Martin, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D. (1912- 
1929) 

Rev. Walter Lee Lingle, DD., LL.D. (1929- 


During the first twenty years of its existence the young 
college had one prolonged financial struggle. It had a good 
faculty and the student enrollment was satisfactory, but there 
was nomoney. Then out of the blue in 1856, by the will of the 
late Maxwell Chambers of Salisbury, there came to the College 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The late Dr. Jethro 
Rumple in his Semi-Centennial address said that Rev. Archi- 
bald Baker, pastor of the Salisbury Church, put it into the 
heart of Maxwell Chambers to remember the College in his 
will. 


This generous bequest brought new life and enthusiasm to 
the College. The handsome Chambers Building was erected 
and large plans for the future were made. Then came the 
Civil War. Much of the Chambers bequest was lost. The 
South was impoverished. Again the College had to fight for 
its life. It won the fight by securing the best faculty in all 
this part of the country. But from the point of view of fi- 
nances and equipment the College stood still for nearly forty 
years after the Civil War. In the meantime it was graduating 
and sending out into life many able ministers and many noble 
Christian men in other walks of life. 


Of this period Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, father of President 
Woodrow Wilson who, by the way, was a student at Davidson 
1873-74, wrote as follows: 


‘‘Were Davidson College to do no more in future years, 
in the way of training our candidates for the ministry, as also 
in the way of furnishing intelligent recruits for the ranks of 
our eldership, than it has been doing in the years that are 
gone, it would continue to rank higher amongst us than any 
other one agency for good, in the minds of thoughtful men. 
Surely if Davidson be not worthy of public favor then no col- 
lege is.’’ 


By the year 1900 the South had begun to recover from the 
disaster of the Civil War. Not only that, but a real educa- 
tional revival began to sweep over North Carolina. Under the 
leadership of an enthusiastic president and faculty the College 
entered upon a new period of expansion. Student attendance 
grew. The endowment was increased. New dormitories and 
other buildings were erected. The faculty was enlarged. In 
the campaigns for increased endowment the General Education 
Board of New York made a number of large contributions and 
thus made the success of the campaigns possible. From first 
to last the General Education Board has given Davidson Col- 
lege about a half million dollars. It may be well to note that 
the General Education Board was founded by Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, who was a Baptist. 


On November 21, 1921, the Chambers Building was buin- 
ed. It had stood there at the center of college life so long 
that its destruction seemed a mortal blow. It proved to be a 
blessing in disguise. Friends and alumni rallied to the Col- 


lege as never before. The new Chambers Building, one of the 
noblest college buildings in this country, was erected in its 
stead at a cost of over $600,000. More than ten thousand 
people contributed to this fund. 


December 11, 1924, was an epoch making date in the his- 
tory of Davidson. On that day Mr. James B. Duke created 
The Duke Endowment and named Davidson College as one of 
the beneficiaries to receive five per cent of the annual income 
from the Endowment. This announcement came unexpectedly 
as Mr. Duke had never mentioned his purpose to any one 
connected with the College. You can begin to understand 
what The Duke Endowment has meant to Davidson when we 
tell you that the annual income from that source for the past 
twelve years has been larger than the income from all other 
endowments combined. It may be well to note in passing that 
Mr. Duke was a Methodist. With this increased income the 
College began another era of expansion. 


Today, Davidson College has grounds, buildings, and 
equipment valued at two million dollars. The endowment 
which it holds in its own name, exclusive of the income from 
The Duke Endowment, is slightly in excess of one million. The 
annual current expense budget is about two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars. The churches of North Carolina con- 
tribute annually to the College about three thousand dollars. 
The College awards each year to candidates for the ministry, 
sons of ministers, and to worthy students who need financial 
assistance about nineteen thousand and three hundred dollars. 


During the session of 1938-39 there were enrolled 672 stu- 
dents. The faculty consists of forty-five cultured Christian 
men who hold their graduate degrees from the best universi- 
ties in America and Europe. Davidson is a full member of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and is on the list of colleges approved by the Association of 
American Universities. There are no higher educational rat- 
ing agencies. 


Davidson is striving to maintain the ideals and objectives 
of the founders of the College as quoted in the early part of 
this chapter. In short, we are striving to hold up high educa- 
tional standards and high Christian ideals. We believe that 


the main purpose of the College should be to educate Christian 
leaders for the ministry and for all the walks of life. 


We are eager for the Presbyterians of North Carolina to 
realize that Davidson is their college. We believe that they 
have a right to rejoice in the noble history of their college and 
in the great work which the College has done during the past 
hundred years. We are also eager for the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina to realize that the educational world is moving 
on and that if Davidson is to keep abreast with educational 
progress there is going to be need from time to time for fuller 
equipment and support. At present there is urgent need of a 
new church, a new library, a new science building, a new social 
center, a new gymnasium, and a greatly increased endowment. 
This is a large order. Let us remember the words of William 
Carey: ‘‘Undertake great things for God and expect great 
things from God.’’ 


__h 


HENRY G. BEDINGER 
President 
tlora Macdonald UCvllege 


ci ae 


Flora Macdonald College, under the name of the Red 
Springs Seminary, was founded in 1896 by Fayetteville Pres- 
bytery. Its history has been as romantic as the life of the 
Scottish heroine whose name and ideals the college now com- 
memorates. 


Flora Macdonald College is the natural successor to Floral 
College which flourished nearby from 1841 to 1878. The 
descendants of the Scottish Highlanders who emigrated to 
America and settled in the Cape Fear River basin were dis- 
tinguished for an appreciation of learning and religion. They 
not only valued education for their sons but desired equal 
advantages for their daughters. This sentiment crystallized 
in Floral College, the first school in North Carolina to grant 
diplomas to women. 


The college grew rapidly in popularity and influence until 
closed by the Civil War. It reopened in 1866, but. succumbed 
to the reconstruction period and closed its doors finally in 
1878. This school exercised a wide influence on the high 
standards of culture and intelligence which have always dis- 
tinguished this section of the Carolinas. 


The need filled by Floral College persisted. Rev. H. G. 
Hill, D.D., was especially active in a movement to revive the 
historic institution under control of Fayetteville Presbytery. 
This sentiment resulted in an action in 1896 authorizing the 
establishment of a Seminary for women ‘‘somewhere in Robe- 
son or neighboring counties.’’ A committee was appointed and 
bids were received from communities desiring the new institu- 
tion. A strong sentiment favored the site of Floral College but 
conditions had changed. Among many bidders Red Springs, 
a town of considerable importance, well located and long a 
center of religious and social activity for the entire section, 


came forward with the best offer, which was accepted. ‘This 
included a site of four acres with four thousand dollars and 
the promise of forty students. Rev. 8. M. Rankin and Dr. 
Luther MacMillan were most active in the movement. 


Orange and Wilmington Presbyteries later united with 
Fayetteville in the ownership and control of the college. 


The name of Rev. Charles G. Vardell will always be linked 
with that of Flora Macdonald College. For thirty-four years 
he was the presiding genius in its remarkable development and 
usefulness. Under this leader of vision, originality, energy, 
and determination the Red Springs Seminary rapidly gained 
prestige and popularity. 


Under the capable direction of Mrs. Vardell, nee Linda 
Lee Rumple, a gifted and highly trained musician, the depart- 
ment of music gained wide recognition. By 1903, the influence 
of the Red Springs Seminary was felt throughout the south 
to such a degree that the name was changed to the Southern 
Presbyterian College and Conservatory of Music. 


The college continued to flourish. The frame buildings 
gave way one by one to modern brick structures until seven 
commodious units with all modern conveniences stand in the 
midst of a beautiful campus with long leaf pines, other forest 
growth, and lovely gardens. 


The curriculum kept pace with the rapidly rising educa- 
tional standards. An unusually well qualified faculty was 
maintained by careful selection. Students from many states 
and foreign countries were attracted by the reputation of the 
college. 


In 1914, at a meeting of the Scottish Society of America in 
Fayetteville, Dr. James A. Macdonald, the editor of the Toron- 
to Globe and an international figure, proposed a memorial t) 
the Scottish heroine, Flora Macdonald, who had lived for five 
years in this section of North Carolina. In view of the asso- 
ciations and ideals of the Southern Presbyterian College and 
Conservatory of Music, he suggested that the name be changed 
to Flora Macdonald College, and an endowment provided which 
would make it a college of the highest rank and a worthy memo- 
rial. With the new name came a fresh impetus to the progress 
of Flora Macdonald College. The circle of patrons and inter- 


ested friends grew. The endowment was increased and educa- 
tional standards were raised. In 1925, Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege was recognized by the North Carolina Department of Ed- 
ucation as a standard ‘‘A”’ college. Graduates who have chos- 
en the teaching field receive Class ‘‘A’’ certificates. 


In May 1930, Dr. Vardell, after thirty-four years as presi- 
dent, resigned. His connection with the college was not sev- 
ered, but he remained as president emeritus to render valuable 
services as executive secretary of the Alumnae Association and 
superintendent of the lovely gardens on the campus. He also 
conducts a daily vesper service which is largely attended. He 
and Mrs. Vardell, greatly beloved, continue to be an inspiration 
to all who know them. 


Rev. Henry G. Bedinger, D.D., was called to succeed Dr. 
Vardell, and for nine years has served as president. 


During 45 years of its history Flora Macdonald College 
has sent from its walls nearly 5,000 alumnae. Many of these 
graduated and have had remarkable success. In religous 
activities, in the field of education, and in club work they have 
held prominent places. The alumnae of Flora Macdonald 
College are found in thirty-three states and in twelve foreign 
countries showing the broad scope of its influence. Many of 
the graduates of the college have entered graduate schools of the 
leading universities of the nation; notably the University of 
North Carolina, University of Virginia, University of South 
Carolina, Georgia Peabody College, Emory University, Duke 
University, Columbia University, New York University, and 
many others. The excellent scholarship of these graduates 
and the number who receive higher degrees ‘‘indicate sound 
training in the college.”’ 


The college at present is enjoying one of the most useful 
periods of its history. The attendance reached the highest mark 
in 1937-1938 with 338 students, of whom 61 were graduated. 
Of these graduates fifty availed themselves of teacher training 
and secured positions in the.public schools of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia, carrying the ideais and 
influence of Flora Macdonald College into many children’s 
lives. Other graduates entered graduate schools including the 
General Assembly’s Training School, schools of nursing, die- 
teties, library, ete. Several] were married upon graduation, as 


a large proportion are later. Each year many applicants are 
turned away for lack of room. 


The courses of study of the college meet the requirments 
of all the accrediting agencies. These lead to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree, the Bacnelor of Science degree (in Home Econom- 
ics), and Bachelor of Music degree. A secretarial course is 
also offered. Many candidates for degrees add secretarial 
training to preparation for life’s work. 


Flora Macdonald College prepares her students for well- 
rounded lives; and equips them for special lines of work, as 
teachers, homemakers, laboratory technicians, county demon- 
stration agents, social and welfare workers, dietitians, journal- 
ists, missionaries and business positions of all kinds. It also 
provides a background for special courses in library science 
and in nursing. 


Flora Macdonald College is well known for its religious 
training and the character of its alumnae. The study of the 
Bible is required. The Christian Association, the Sunday 
School, and other organizations provide voluntary religious 
activities. 


Suitable provision is made for the social life of the stu- 
dents. Individual guests are entertained in nicely furnished 
parlors ; while receptions, teas, and other social occasions bring 
inany guests to the college. 


The Concert and Lecture course offers unusual cultural 
advantages. Some of the finest artists and lecturers in Amer- 
ica appear before college audiences. Many citizens of near-by 
communities avail themselves of the opportunity to enjoy this 
course. 


Athletics and physical education activities are provided 
under a trained professor of physical education. These in- 
clude many college sports enjoyed by women. 


The entire curriculum and program of activities are 
planned to develop the students into well-rounded women, 
spiritually, mentally, socially, and physically. 


Flora Macdonald College at present has an endowment of 
$150,000. Contributions from the churches amount to about 
$3,000 annually. It is dependent upon income from students 


and private subscriptions for the remainder of its expenses. 
The college has an indebtedness of $90,000 due to the construc- 
tion of Vardell Hall and to deficits caused by the depression. 
For eight years the college has balanced the budget. To re- 
move the burden of debt and provide the minimum endowment 
required by the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, the trustees are engaged in the Flora Macdonald 
Development Program, of which Rev. L. A. Davis is the di- 
rector. 


The success of this movement will enable Flora Macdonald 
College to keep pace with the rising educational standards of 
the times, and supply the need for such an institution in the 
ereat agricultural section served by her and her predecessor, 
Floral College, for almost a century. 


GRACE K. RAMSAY 
President 


Mitchell College 


Mitchell College, a junior college under the control of 
Concord Presbytery, is situated in Statesville, N. C. 


That junior colleges such as Mitchell have a definitely 
established place in the educational system of America is prov- 
ed by the rapid growth of the junior college movement in the 
past ten years. The distinct advantages of the junior college 
are the reduction of student failures and the early testing of 
personality and ability. Its curriculum is personalized and 
its discipline based on intimate contacts. Because the age of 
the student group is confined to the two year range the whole 
extra-curricular program challenges the participation of all. 
Those who are planning to go to a four year college or uni- 
versity or to a specialized school may have the junior college 
credits transferred with full value. Those who from necessi- 
ty or choice do not undertake a four year course may have the 
satisfaction of having completed a definite unit of work. 


In the beginning, the junior college’s reason for existence 
was its preparation of high school graduates for advanced col- 
lege and university work. The tendency, today, is to enlarge 
and enrich the curriculum through terminal courses. The in- 
dividual junior college is adapting its curriculum to meet the 
practical needs of its constitutency by offering courses that 
will fit the students for positions in the business world. 


Mitchell was chartered July 9, 1853, as Concord Presby- 
terian Female College; a school ‘‘in which sound learning 
would be imparted, and a finished education could be obtained 
on Christian principles, in an enterprise that would link to- 
gether the best interests of our country and the prosperity of 
the church.’’ 


The following year the beautiful Doric building now 
standing in the central part of Statesville was begun. Al- 


though this edifice was partially destroyed by a storm shortly 
betore its completion, restoration was immediately undertaken ; 
and the building was ready for the opening of the college, 
September 15, 1856. 


Professor John B. Tinsley of Richmond, Virginia, was 
elected as the first president; and he with his two daughters 
composed the first faculty. From a report to Presbytery that 
fall: ‘‘The College has opened under favorable auspices; quite 
a respectable number of students in for a beginning; a large 
number expected at completion of the building.’’ In 1857, 
Mr. E. W. Faucette became president; and he was followed in 
successive administration by Rev. C. S. Miller, Rev. J. M. 
Caldwell, Rev. E. F. Rockwell, Rev. R. B. Anderson, and Rev. 
Taylor Martin. 


In 18738, because of financial conditions, the college was sold 
to Mr. R. F. Simonton of Statesville; and for the next twenty- 
three years it was called the Simonton Female College. From 
1875 to 1883 the college was under the managment of its first 
woman president, Mrs. Eliza Mitchell Grant. She was assist- 
ed by her sister, Miss Margaret Mitchell; and under the leader- 
ship of these two cultured and efficient Christian women the 
college won its first substantial success. Upon the death of 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Fannie Everett Walton served as president 
for eleven years. Under her administration a course in home 
economics was introduced in the curriculum, and other pro- 
gressive measures taken to make the college one of the most 
up to date schools of that time. After her retirement the prop- 
erty would have been lost to the Presbyterian Church but for 
the timely aid of Rev. J. B. Shearer, D.D. He purchased the 
property in 1896, repaired the building, and secured Captain 
J. B. Burwell as president of the institution. The college took 
the name at this time of Statesville Female College. 


In 1900, Dr. Shearer deeded the property to Concord Pres- 
bytery, and for several years it was under the joint control of 
Concord and Mecklenburg Presbyteries. In 1907, through the 
generosity of Mr. W. F. Hall and other friends, a large addi- 
tion was made to the original building; and, in honor of Dr. 
Shearer, was named the Shearer Music Hall. Dr. John A. 
Scott’s successful administration dates from 1900 to 1916. He 
was succeeded by Mr. J. M. Moore and the Rev. W. F. Hol- 
lingsworth. 


In the sixty-first year of the College, urged by the Alum- 
nae and approved by the Trustees, Concord Presbytery chang- 
ed the name of the institution to Mitchell College. The name 
was given as a mark of honor to Mrs. Eliza Mitchell Grant and 
Miss Margaret Elliott Mitchell, daughters of Dr. Elisha Mitch- 
ell, scientist, educator, and Christian gentleman. These 
daughters of Dr Mitchell, as women of superior culture and 
educators of marked ability, continue to be an inspiration for 
noble attainment to the institution and to all its students 


During the term of five years in which the Rev. G. H. Ell- 
more serveel as president the College became a standard junior 
college. Mrs. W. B. Ramsay, former president of the Wo- 
man’s Synodical Auxiliary of North Carolina, was elected 
president in April, 1929; and under her management the Col- 
lege has had ten years of progress. During her administra- 
tion the equipment has been enlarged to meet the constantly ad- 
vancing demands of the educational agencies. A new gymnasi- 
um has been erected ; $5,000 has been added to the endowment: 
the indebtedness of the college has been reduced to $12,000; 
the amount of $25,000 has been added in equipment, including 
the remodeling of a private dwelling for dormitory purposes. 
For the last seven years young men have been admitted as day 
students. The curriculum has been standardized. Mitchell’s 
two year standard college course prepares students for the 
junior class of a senior college or university. The two year 
general college course gives students flexibility in choosing 
electives in commercial subjects, art, public speaking, and 
music. _ Through the years Mitchell’s high musical standards 
have created a taste for good music in the community. Today, 
her a cappella choir is instilling in her students and in the 
eroups to which they minister in song a love for the best in 
sacred music. 


Because many parents desire that their children shall re- 
ceive the upper years of high school training in a boarding 
school under Christian influenee, Mitchell Academy functions 
as a part of the institution. 


Mitchell’s new venture in terminal courses is the two year 
medical-dental secretarial course designed to prepare a stu- 
dent to be a secretary in the office of a physician or dentist. 
Provision is made for a thorough education in secretarial prac- 
tice and for adequate prepartion in medical laboratory tech- 


nique. Another terminal course offered is a one year secretar- 
ial course. Mitchell hopes to offer in the near future other 
terminal courses such as laboratory technician and dietetic 
courses. 


Keeping apace with the times Mitchell offers adequate and 
stimulating recreational and social activities. 


Today, Mitchell proud of her rich heritage, is still dedicat- 
ed to that fundamental purpose of ‘‘imparting education’’ 
based on Christian principles. Believing that young people 
are more and more finding that Christ alcne satisfies and in- 
tegrates life, Mitchell seeks to make Him the center of her 
curriculum and of her campus activities. I[t is her aim to give 
her students, the church leaders of tomorrow, those concepts of 
God and of Jesus Christ from which spring Christian atti- 
tudes and Christian living. 


Mitchell of the Past—Mitchell of the Present ; but what of 
Mitchell of the Future? Mitchell of the Future must be a 
larger Mitchell. That the school may function efficiently, a 
new dormitory should be added. This would make it pessible 
for the present dormitory space to be turned into class rcoms 
and laboratories. Mitchell needs a new library, laboratary 
and athletic equipment, and larger endowment and scholar- 
ship funds. 


More than any of these tangible things, however, Miteheil 
needs and covets the interest and prayers of the Presbyterians 
of North Carolina. When Mitchell honors God He will supply 
all of her needs. Mitchell of the Future must be a more 
Christ-centered institution. Her graduates must experience 
the reality of Christ and go forth into home and state and 
church to be dynamic witnesses of His grace. 


ILLIAM C. PRESSLY 


WwW 


President 
Peace Junior College 


I. OWNERSHIP AND HISTORY: 

Peace, a junior college for women, is owned by the Presby- 
terians of North Carolina with trustees appointed by the Pres- 
byteries of Albemarle, Granville, Kings Mountain, Orange, and 
Wilmington, and by the First Presbyterian Church of Raleigh. 


Peace received its name from William Peace, of Raleigh, 
who contributed the site for the school, along with a substan- 
tial financial gift in 1857. The purpose of Peace in the minds 
of the founders was to have a small Presbyterian college for 
women in Raleigh, the capitol of North Carolina, a city of un- 
usual background of culture and of unlimited educational ad- 
vantages. The Civil War and the chaos that ensued postponed 
the opening of Peace until 1872, with the school in charge of 
Rev. Robert Burwell as president and Mr. John B. Burwell as 
associate President (1872-1890). Successive presidents: have 
been Dr. James Dinwiddie (1890-1907), Dr. Henry Jerome 
Stockard (1907-1912), Dr. George Ramsey (1912-1916), Miss 
Mary Owen Graham (1916-1924), Miss May MecLelland, Dean, 
and Dr. William C. Pressly, Business Manager (1924-1926), 
Dr. William C. Pressly (1926- di 


Il. TRADITIONS: 

Peace is rich in traditions. For nearly seventy years the 
college has made a distinctive contribution to the social, cul- 
tural, intellectual, and spiritual life of the womanhood of the 
State, South, and Nation, as indicated by the large number of 
its alumnae holding high positions in the State and elsewhere. 


III. STUDENTS AND ALUMNAE: 

Peace students come from many other states, although the 
majority of them are from Nortli Carolina. During the past 
year Peace enrolled 291 students from the following states and 
countries: Venezuela, 2; Cuba, 2; Alabama, 1; Georgia 2; New 
Jersey, 1; Missouri, 1; North Carolina, 269; South Carolina, 3; 


Virginia, 5; West Virginia, 1; New York, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; 
District of Columbia, 1. This wide distribution of student 
body insures to the individual student stimulating persoual 
contacts which are an essential feature of educational and 
social life, as well as furnishing wide social acquaintance- 
ship. The student body is a most interesting group repre- 
senting the best of social life in the respective communities of 
the students. 


Some four thousand alumnae represent Peace throughout 
our country and foreign lands. Their zeal and interest are 
shown by the fine type of students they are sending to Peace. 
A number of students of the second and third generation of 
Peace girls are now in college here. 


IV. EDUCATIONAL RATING: 

Peace is a member of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. It is rated as a Standard Junior College by the 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, and 
by the North Carolina College Conference. Academie work 
is accepted at full value by all colleges and universities in 
North Carolina and by practically all colleges and universities 
elsewhere. 


V. FACULTY AND CURRICULUM: 

The standards of the accrediting agencies are being met 
in the matter of training of the Faculty as well as in other mat- 
ters. Aside from the professional qualifications of the faculty, 
Peace requires that faculty members have a sympathetic in- 
terest in her students and that they be Christian men and wo- 
men. The faculty of Peace has always been recognized as one 
of outstanding ability, not only because of their academic 
training and their ideals for thorough scholarship, but also be- 
cause of their sympathy with, and understanding of, student 
problems. 


A flexible curriculum prevails. Students may take one of 
the following types of courses: (a) A two year Standard Col- 
lege Course. This course is planned for those who have in mind 
the completion of four years of college work. The require- 
ments for a diploma in this course are the same as the usual 
work done in the first two years of all standard colleges. (b) 
A two year General Course. This course is planned for those 
who wish to exercise more choice in selecting their course to be 
taken in college. Ordinarily they prefer to take fewer hours 


in language, mathematics and science than in a Standard Col- 
lege Course, and to take a wider choice of elective subjects— 
home economics, music, art, combination academic and com- 
mercial course, etc. A two year prescribed standard course 
in Home Economics is available for students who wish to trans- 
fer to a four year college. (c) One or two year Commercial 
Course.—Both one and two year Commercial Courses are offer- 
ed; either furnishing a well-rounded college commercial course. 
‘lhe Gregg system of shorthand is used. A progressive type of 
course is possible in all Commercial Subjects. A student will 
be able to make as rapid progress as her ability, industry and 
background permit her to make. We believe this course is 
practical, efficient, and inspirational for the individual student. 
(d) Preparatory courses—all four years of high school work 
are offered. This furnishes an excellent type of course for 
those whose high school has an eight month’s term and is bad- 
ly overcrowded. 


VI. MATERIAL EQUIPMENT: 

The buildings and grounds are unusually attractive. The 
campus with its beautiful trees contributes an ideal setting 
for a group of college buildings that combine the elegance, 
beauty, and spaciousness of the earlier period with the com- 
fort and efficiency of modern architecture. The large number 
of social rooms in the Main Building with their comfortable 
furnishings create a home-like atmosphere, which has charac- 
terized Peace from its beginning. Practically one half of the 
plant was built in 1928, and a new dormitory with modern ap- 
pointments is available for students. In this building all 
student rooms are arranged in suites, with a connecting bath 
between the two bedrooms in the suite. A new library was 
also completed in 1928. The library with its seven thousand 
volumes is one of the ninety-two Junior College libraries in the 
United States which recently received a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation. It is one of the best equipped junior col- 
lege libraries in the South. 


VII. STUDENT ACTIVITIES: 

Books and courses do not constitute all of college life: 
Peace sponsors all of the usual activities of the modern college 
for women. The various college publications call for business 
and journalistic talent; while departmental clubs, the Glee 
Club, ete., develop the intellectual and cultural interests. Ath- 


letics and sports of the usual type are a part of the student’s 
activities. 


VIII. INDIVIDUAL CARE: 

One of the distinctive services rendered by the college is 
the personal care and consideration given to the individual stu- 
dent. Every effort is made by the administration to main- 
tain a close personal contact with each student and with the 
parents of the students. The college endeavors at all times to 
promote an attitude of self-control, academic efficiency, and 
spiritual sincerity. 

IX. ENTERTAINMENTS, LECTURES, CONCERTS: 

Since it is the State Capital, Raleigh has many education- 
al advantages to offer students. The biennial session of the 
State Legislature, the State Museums and Laboratories are 
available to students. 


Raleigh has a Civic Music Series of Concerts to which 
Peace Students have been furnished tickets by the school, as a 
part of their cultural education. _ Nearby towns, Durham, 
Chapel Hill, and others, furnish other advantages of which we 
are glad for our students to avail themselves. In addition, 
Peace sponsors a Lyceum Series of attractive lectures and pro- 
erams. 


xX. GOVERNMENT: 

A cooperative Student-Faculty Government is working 
successfully. A considerable measure of Student Government 
is in force, with the thought that the development of a sense 
of individual and group responsibility is an essential part of 
education. A spirit of cooperation between students and fac- 
ulty is our ideal. Every liberty consistent with the best inter- 
ests of the students is granted. 


XI. RELIGION: , 

In this day of disorganized and confused standards the 
small, distinctly Christian college has a definite opportunity to 
present to young people of today the right type of religious 
education. 


Classroom instruction in Bible, membership in the Peace 
Student Christian Association, daily association with faculty 
and students whose ideals and philosophy are Christian, 
church attendance, etc., furnish an excellent opportunity for 
Christian development. 


The aim of Peace is to offer a Christian Education, be- 
cause the School believes a Christian Education is the discov- 
ery, interpretation, and interpretation of facts, theories, and 
needs of human life in their relation to God. 


XU. FINANCIAL CHARGES AND SCHOLARSHIP AS8- 
SISTANCE: 

The school charge is reasonable when one considers ‘the 
type and number of advantages obtained therefrom. For the 
past few years financial discounts have been put on a student 
duty basis. In other words, students assume clerical, library, 
hostess, or other duties on hourly basis for which they draw 
substantial financial assistance for the school year. Students 
are advised as to the amount of work they can do without 
interfering with their school duties. 


Students assuming these duties are selected on basis of: 
(1) their proved need of financial assistance 
(2) their conduct 
(8) creditable standing in class 
(4) their loyalty to the school. 


XIII. PLANS FOR FUTURE: 
The needs of Peace as approved by the Board of Trustees, 
and in order of their precedenee, are: 
1. The raising of an endowment of $100,000.00. 


This is already being undertaken, and a good beginning 
has been made, largely due to Alumnae interest. It is the 
present purpose of the trustees to raise this endowment by 
means of Memorial Scholarships, or by endowed Chairs for the 
college departments. 

_ 2 A. Building program—Peace needs two new build- 
ings: (a) A gymnasium and swimming pool. 
(b) A modern dormitory with classrooms on the 
first floor. This building would complete the original building 
program of 1928. 


The above program is what the trustees have in mind for 
the development of Peace in the next few years. When such 
a program is completed, Peace will be one of the best equipped 
Junior Colleges in the South, and will be in a position to do 
some really outstanding work for the Presbyterian Church. 
The school asks the support, financially and spiritually, of its 
Presbyterian and other friends. 


LOUIS C. LAMOTTE 
President 
Presbyterian Junior College 


At Maxton is located Presbyterian Junior College for 
Men. ‘This college is the property of the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina and is controlled by the Synod. Maxton was 
settled by the Scotch Presbyterian Highlanders who came up 
the Cape Fear River from 1700 to the time of the Revolution- 
ary War. Three miles in the country from Maxton is old 
Center Church where Floral College was conducted before the 
War between the States. Several strong rural Presbyterian 
Churches are nearby. Maxton is an excellent town in which 
to have young men spend their student days. Culture, sim- 
plicity, and cordiality mark its people. One half of the mem- 
bers of the large Maxton Presbyterian Church have ‘‘Me’”’ at 
the beginning of their last names. It is said one cannot buy 
a coca cola in Maxton on Sunday. 


Presbyterian Junior College for Men is controlled by eigh- 
teen trustees. Six are elected each year by the Synod. The 
present trustees elected by Synod are: 


Rev. R. L. Alexander, Lumberton, N. C.; Mr. W. H. 
Belk, Charlotte, N. C.; Mr. F. E. Coxe, Maxton, N. C.; Dr. J. 
R. Cunningham, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Mr. E. H. Evans, 
Laurenburg, N. C.; Dr. J. E. Evans, Wilmington, N. C.; Dr. 
W. M. Fairley, Raeford, N. C.; Dr. R. A. White, Mooresville, 
N. C.; Dr. John H. Grey, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. P. H. Gwynn, 
Jr., Davidson, N. C., Dr. J. H. Henderlite, Gastonia, N C.; 
Rev. James A. Jones, Henderson, N. C.; Mr. R. L. McLeod, 
Maxton, N. C.; Dr. J. A. Redhead, Charlotte, N. C.; Honorable 
C. G. Rose, Fayetteville, N. C.; Mr. J. P. Wiggins, Lumberton, 
N. C.; Rev. O. C. Williamson, High Point, N. C.; Rev. 8. H. 
Fulton, Laurenburg, N. C. 


Upon the faculty in 1938-39 there are three ordained 
Presbyterian ministers and three Presbyterian minister’s sons. 
The faculty for 1938-39 is as follows: 


Louis C. LaMotte, A. B., M. A., B. D., Th. M., President. 
(Presbyterian College of South Carolina, Southern College of 
Y. M. C. A., University of South Carolina, Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Princeton Theological Seminary) Depart- 
ment of Bible. 

Otto Walter Ferrene, B. S., M. A., Dean of Instruction. (Pres- 
byterian College of South Carolina, Furman University, Uni- 
versity of Alabama) Department of Science. 


Charles H. Little, Jr., A B., Dean of Students. (Davidson Col- 


lege, University of North Carolina) Department of Mathe- 
matics. 

John O. Mann, Jr., A B., Business Manager. (Davidson Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, LaSalle University) De- 
partment of Commerce. 

James S. Gray, A. B., B. D., (Davidson College, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary) Departments of History and Ancient 
Languages. 

Rockwell Smith Boyle, A. B., M. A., Registrar. (Hampden- 
Sydney College, Washington and Lee University) Depart- 
ment of English. 

Robert B. Smith, B. 8., B. D., Th. M. (University of Virginia, 
Louisville Theological Seminary) Department of Modern 
Languages. 

Howard Steven Brown, B. 8., Coach. (Davidson College) De- 
partments of Social Science and Physical Education. 

B. Henry Massey, A. B., Director of Student Activities. 
(Hampden-Sydney College, Erskine College) Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bible. 

H. F. Ponish, Director of Orchestra. (Vienna, University of 
Montana) Department of Music. 


Miss Fern Andrews. (Presbyterian Junior College, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina) Instructor in 
Commerce. 


Mrs. Ellen B. Switzer, Dietitian. (Flora Macdonald College). 
Miss Vonnie Buie. (Presbyterian Junior College) Secretary to 
President. 


About one cent of each regular benevolence dollar given 
by North Carolina Presbyterians goes to carry on the educa- 


tional ministry to youth through Presbyterian Junior College. 
All other funds come from student fees and from special gitts. 


‘he Christian education of young men is the purpose of 
Presbyterian Junior College. The charter provides that every 
individual trustee and professor shall, betore entering upon 
nis duties, declare his belief in the Bible as the inspired Word 
ot God and the only infallible rule of faith and practice. Not 
only does the school strive to give thorough academic instruc- 
tion but it seeks to do more than that. It hopes to be an 
agency for the development of well-rounded Christian man- 
hood. Through the teaching of the Bible, the activities of the 
Student Christian Association, the daily chapel service, the fre- 
quent contacts with visiting Christian leaders, and by personal 
counsel and guidance an effort is made to maintain the spirit- 
ual life upon the campus. Several students help conduct out- 
post Sunday Schools, and some have been used in mission work 
during the summer. 


Academic work of a high order is an aim. A student 
must be fitted to transfer to the leading colleges and universi- 
ties after two years at Presbyterian Junior College and he 
must be ready to carry on successfully and graduate in two 
years. Small classes with frequent contact between professor 
and student, with required study periods, weekly grading, 
coaching classes when needed, and personal counsel have prov- 
ed efficient methods in developing good study habits in young 
men and bringing out their native abilities. After attending 
Presbyterian Junior College our students have entered forty- 
eight different colleges and universities. 


In addition to the spiritual and mental growth of young 
men, provision is made for social and physical development. 
Faculty members live in the dormitories, thus assuring gentle- 
manly conduct. Each student is. assigned to an adviser who 
offers friendly personal attention and counsel. Student activi- 
ties include a literary society, glee club, publications, and va- 
rious clubs. At the beginning of each session a reception to 
new students is held which is largely attended by young ladies 
from Flora Macdonald College, located twelve miles away. 
Through the year, at least once each month, some social gath- 
ering for the students is arranged. There are football, basket- 
ball, baseball, and track teams. Boxing, tennis, golf, and swim- 
ming are a part of the athletic program. Calisthenics have a 


regular place in the daily program except when intermural 
contests are being conducted. 

The liberal arts course is the back-bone of the curriculum. 
The business courses prepare for commercial vocations, while 
students seeking to enter the various professions are given 
prerequisite training. Courses in music are also given. 

In the last few years two five acre tracts have been added 
to the original eighteen acre campus. Upon one tract is the 
new athletic field. The other is to have practice greens for 
golf and part is to be used for a park. On the campus are the 
large Administration Building, the McLeod Dormitory, and the 
Matheson Gymnasium. Nearby are faculty residences. Re- 
cently the plant was valued at $155,000.00. 

February 21, 1939, was the eleventh birthday of Presby- 
terian Junior College. Appropriate services marked Foun- 
der’s Day. In the afternoon the faculty and students observ- 
ed loyalty work day. As a token of interest in the college and 
as a mark of respect for all honest labor, the afternoon was 
given in manual labor for Presbyterian Junior College. Sev- 
eral improvements to the campus and plant were accomplished. 
A number of fine young men are working in various capacities 
for the college all year, and thus are helping defray part of 
the expenses of their college courses. 

The movement to found Presbyterian Junior College orig- 
inated in the feeling on the part of several ministers of Synod 
that something else should be done for the young men of our 
Church. Rev. R. A. McLeod, the Stated Clerk of Synod, had 
watched the work carried on by our Church at Elise Academy 
at Hemp. He was selected to lead the effort for a junior col- 
lege and became first president of Presbyterian Junior College. 
Several locations were considered, but Maxton was selected be- 
cause of its location in eastern North Carolina and because it 
was possible to purchase the plant of Carolina College from 
the Methodist Church. The closeness of Flora Macdonald 
College had been found a disadvantage to another college for 
women. After lengthy investigation and consideration the 
Synod of North Carolina established Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege for Men in Maxton. Since its opening in 1929 the college 
has passed through the period of the depression with enlarging 
student enrollment and increasing educational recognition. 

It has sent out 338 alumni who have passed on through 
other colleges into the various professions or who have entered 


occupations directly from Presbyterian Junior College. The 
Church has enriched their lives through this educational min- 
istry, and we believe they are better men and better Christians 
because of their years at Presbyterian Junior College. Minis- 
ters, lawyers, doctors, educators, business men, engineers, 
chemists, farmers, mechanics, and men of many other vocations 
are listed as alumni. 


The future service of Presbyterian Junior College will in 
part depend upon the interest, the loyalty, the gifts, and the 
prayers of the Presbyterians of the Old North State. It is 
not probable that the school will ever seek to become a senior 
college. Rather the preparatory school will be emphasized. 
At present young lads may have the advantages of attending 
the tenth and eleventh grades of high school. The education- 
al value of a Christian preparatory school has long been recog- 
nized in England and America. Next session the Twelfth 
Grade College Preparatory course is being featured. Many 
Presbyterian parents wish their sons to have the benefits of 
residence in a preparatory school of high character. 


Vocational training is another probable development. The 
gift of a building fitted for vocational courses would be a 
great investment for some individual of means. In connection 
with the vocational course there might be an increasing oppor- 
tunity for making it possible for a young man to earn a part 
of the cost of his education. 


In a letter of February 17, 1939, an outstanding Presby- 
terian layman says of the future of Presbyterian Junior Col- 
lege :- ‘‘I believe this is going to be a great school some day, 
and it is badly needed to train young men in leadership and in 
Christian Education. All enterprises usually have a hard 
time at the beginning, and I believe we have seen the worst for 
Presbyterian Junior College. Therefore, I believe if all the 
Presbyterians in the State of North Carolina will rally and 
back this up that we can put this college on the map. I see no 
reason why this should not be one of the strong institutions of 
our state.’’ The author of the above statement is one of the 
two men who have just offered a conditional gift of several 
thousand dollars which will free the college of all debt. 


Dedicated to the glory of God and the highest good of 
youth, Presbyterian Junior College enters its twelfth year of 
service. 


WILLIAM H. FRAZIER 
President 
Queens-Chicora College 


In 1856, certain enterprising people, members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, organized a stock company in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, for the purpose of providing education 
for young women. The next year a building was erect- 
ed on what is now College Street. The Reverend Robert 
Burwell and his wife, Margaret Anne Burwell, educators from 
Hillsboro, North Carolina, came to head this newly organized 
institution which was called The Charlotte Female Institute. 


In 1901, under the presidency of Dr. J. R. Bridges, the 
college, still on College Street but now under ecclesiastical con- 
trol, was known as The Presbyterian College for Women. In 
1912, under the presidency of Dr. J. li. Caldwell, the college 
changed its Ircation to wooded grounds of approximately 
twenty-six acres in the beautiful residential section of Myers 
Park and, once again, changed its name to Queefis College. 


The present name, Queens-Chicora College, was adopted 
at the time of the merger of Chicora College with Queens Col- 
lege in 1930-31. (Chicora College, organized in Greenville, 
South Carolina, moved in 1915 to Columbia, South Carolina, 
where it remained until the time of the merger.) Queens-Chi- 
cora College, continuing in its Charlotte location, is under the 
ownership and control of the Synod of South Carolina, and the 
Presbyteries of Mecklenburg, Kings Mountain, and Granville 
in the Synod of North Carolina. In 19382, the college was ad- 
mitted into the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Charlotte, the largest city in the two Carolinas, is an ideal 
location for a woman’s college. The city, itself, has much to of- 
fer which a smaller city has not. In addition to its general ad- 
vantages, Charlotte offers through its many civic organiza- 
tions, a distinct cultural phase of community life. The League 


of Women Voters, the Charlotte Music Club, the Charlotte 
Symphony Orchestra, The Little Theater, the North Carolina 
Poetry Society, and other such organizations are actively en- 
gaged in sponsoring art exhibits, concerts, plays, lectures, and 
programs of general interest to the public. To these the stu- 
dents of Queens-Chicora are warmly welcomed. 


The college campus is situated in the heart of Myers 
Park, one of Charlotte’s most beautiful residential sections. 
On its large wooded campus are seven buildings, substantially 
built of tapestry brick and limestone, with tile roofs. 


The administration building, occupying the center position 
of the group, contains the offices, a large reception hall, two 
reception rooms, the college library, and a number of class 
rooms. The Atkinson Memorial Building, to the left of the 
Administration Building, is used for science and art courses. 
On the first floor are five class rooms and the physies labor- 
atory ; on the second floor are the chemistry, biology, and home 
economics laboratories, and the art studio. Facing the Atkin- 
son Memorial Building is the Ninniss Music Building. The 
Auditorium in this building has a seating capacity of five 
hundred and is equipped with a three-manual organ and iwo 
concert grand pianos. In addition, there are twenty-six sinali 
practice rooms and studios, all furnished with pianos. 


There are two main dormitories in this group of buildings: 
Lily Long Hall, formerly North Hall; and the Mildred Wat- 
kins Hall, formerly South Hall. In addition, there is room for 
forty students in Sara E. Morrison Hall. The rooms in these 
buildings are comfortably planned. Between every two rooms 
is a bath with hot and cold water. Hach room has a large 
closet, two built-in dressers, two single beds, three chairs, and 
a full-length mirror. All dormitories are equipped with 
steam heat. : 


Sara E. Morrison Hall, built in 1927 with a generous gift 
of $83,000 from Mrs. Sara E. Morrison, contains the dining 
hall, with seating capacity of four hundred. There are private 
dining rooms, linen closets, a modern kitchen, and storage 
rooms. On the ground floor is a modern refrigerating plant 
with ice-making facilities and ample cold-storage for the col- 
lege food supply. The kitchen and storage plant are provided 
with modern equipment which insures hygienic standards. 


The most recent addition to the campus is Blair Union; 
erected in 1984, and named in honor of the college’s beloved 
late dean, Dr. Elizabeth Blair. This building with its lounging 
room, kitchen, dining room, study hall, and lavatories is for 
the particular use of day students. 


In addition to the main buildings described above, there 
are ten other buildings; including the infirmary, the presi- 
dent’s home, six sorority houses, a model practice house, and 
Y. W. C. A. hut. The hut, a gift from Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Ernest Moore, offers a convenient place for religious and social 
gatherings. 


Conditions conducive to a high standard of health are 
maintained at the college. Physical examinations are given 
to all students by the physical director at the beginning of the 
year, and special attention is given to keeping the entire group 
physically fit. A registered nurse is in charge of the infirm- 
ary, and she gives her entire time to those who need her care. 
This service is without charge except for medicines, special 
nurse’s and physician’s fees, and expenses incurred in the 
case of contageous diseases. 


Athletic games and courses in physical education are of- 
fered in keeping with the general aim of education. _ Discip- 
linary, hygienic, and recreative development are specific aims 
of athletic activity. Because the winter is so mild, there are 
opportunities for some out-of-door sports during the entire 
year. Tennis courts are provided. A tennis tournament is 
held in May; class basket ball games are held in February; 
Field Day events occur in March; and the May Day Festival 
brings to a climax the activities of the year. Thoughout the 
work of the year, it is the purpose of the Department of Physi- 
cal Education to develop coordination and team play, and to 
establish habits of health and good posture. Students will 
purchase a simple regulation uniform for athletic work after 
arrival at the college. A small allowance should be made for 
this purpose. 


Queens-Chicora is in existence for the purpose of giving 
thorough instruction, saturated with Christian principles, and: 
surrounded by Christian influences, resulting in character— 
the greatest need of modern times. 


The highest ideals are required in its teachers, for after all 


the character of the teacher is the greatest factor in education. 
The institution insists on thoroughness from every view point, 
and we can say with pride that our work is favorably comment- 
ed on wherever our students go. 


It has not only sent a large number of students on to 
higher institutions of learning, but it is constantly pouring a 
great tide into the life and service of the social order. It has 
furnished over one hundred preachers with wives, twenty-five 
church secretaries, over a dozen of its graduates have gone into 
foreign mission fields, and twenty other laborers are living and 
serving outside of America. It has given a dozen young wo- 
men to preside over Christian homes and has prepared twelve 
hundred Sabbath School Teachers for regular work in the 
Sabbath Schools of the Churches; and has given between 
eleven and twelve hundred teachers to the school systems in 
twenty-six states. 


The institution is located on the main line of the Southern 
Railway from Washington to New Orleans, and the far west. 
It has an outstanding advantage in its location, as all great 
speakers and artists make Charlotte a stop on their tour. They 
are either brought to Queens-Chicora Chapel, or the students 
have the privilege of seeing them in the city. 


Charlotte’s business institutions provide a great labora- 
tory for the teaching of Economies; the courts, including 
Family Relations and Juvenile Courts, provide a laboratory 
for the study of Sociology, and the finest system of churches in 
the second best church going city in the world, provide’ a 
laboratory for training young women in the various depart- 
ments of the work of the Church. 


We believe we have as fine extra curricular advantages as 
any institution in the South. We take advantage of every op- 
portunity for acquainting the students with life and life’s 
duties. 


Life at Queens-Chicora College is made as pleasant as it 
is possible to make it. In the first place, the housing facilities 
are of the most modern type. There are four students to a 
suite of rooms, consisting of two hed rooms, a bath, and a large 
linen closet. Hot and cold water are provided during the en- 
tire year, and these four students have the exclusive use of a 
bath room and their two living rooms. The lighting facilities 


are the best that the lighting engineers can provide. In the 
January issue of the Electrical South, the Editor has this to 
say: ‘‘Students at Queens-Chicora College are assured of bet- 
ter seeing conditions, since every room in the dormitories of 
this giri’s college, at Charlotte, N. C., has been equipped with 
I]. EK. 8. Study and Reading Lamps.’’ 


The churehes and the better homes of Charlotte are open 
to the young women of Queens-Chicora. Therefrom they re- 
ceive religious and social development that contributes largely 
to a well developed and rounded personality. 


Queens-Chicora offers the very best at the lowest possible 
price. Rates are remarkably low in the light of the service 
given. You are invited to write to the President, Box 2389, 
Charlotte, N. C. for rates, literature, and other information 
concerning the institution. 
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